FEET OF CLAY

The two men were drinking heavily. Suddenly the one with the gold
bracelet got to his feet, came and stood in front of Simon, seized him
by the arm, banged his knife and fork into his plate, and cried: "I'm
told you're Simon Lachaume? I'm very glad to meet you, I've heard so
much about you. You're one of the people who destroyed Schoudler."

He had a dangerous drunken look, and Simon, somewhat perturbed,
tried to free himself.

"Let me thank you," the other went on. "You'll understand why
straight away, I'm De Voos, the husband of the widow."

Simon was surprised once again.

"She hates you now, you know," Gabriel went on. "You've given
her cause enough! You've destroyed the father of her Francois, the
fortune of her Francois and the newspaper of her Francois!"

"But, Monsieur, I've never had anything against Frangois Schoudler.
I was always on good terms with him," said Simon dryly.

"Oh, so you think he was a good fellow, too, do you?" cried Gabriel.

"Well, in business affairs; I don't know about anything else,
Monsieur," Simon added hastily.

Gabriel ran his long hand down his jaw.

"No one," he said, "no one, do you hear me, could have made me
suffer more. And anyone who defends him is my enemy."

And, without asking permission, he sat down. He was wearing a
tail-coat. Some drunken vanity had caused him to stop in the Rue de
Lxibeck and change.

As it happened, Simon and De Voos had never met before. In Paris
Simon and Jacqueline no longer moved in the same circles. In Berry,
though his constituency was close to Mauglaives, Simon's political ac-
tivities did not include chateaux and masters of hounds. Since the crash
there was no longer any reason for him and Jacqueline to renew their
relations.

He was rather amused to meet the husband of the young widow
whom he had thought, at one moment, he might be able to marry him-
self.

"How right I was," he said to himself, "or how right destiny was. I
should have been in a pretty mess when the crash came."

He was looking at Gabriel.

"He looks exactly the type for her," Simon thought. "A good-
looking man, loud-mouthed, probably an idiot and rather hot-tempered.
Just right for the country."

He did not in the least understand what Gabriel was saying and
thought that, under the influence of alcohol, he was talking of old re-
sentments against Noel Schoudler.

Simon remembered another drunkard who, ten years before, in this
very room, had said: "The Schoudlers? Finished, done for! In eight
days there'll be a notice up in the Avenue de Messine saying: 'For Sale'."
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